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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

ALEXANDER  PETŐFI  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of  literary 
activity  the  world  has  ever  known.  His  short  life  was 
one  long  acted  romance  and  his  name  has  become  a 
spell  with  which  to  conjure  his  whole  race.  He  adds 
another  to  the  long  list  of  poets  born  to  unhappiness 
and  hardship,  yet  by  mere  force  of  intellect  winning 
his  way  to  a  high  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  following  translations  were  made  by  me  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  at  a  time  when  I  was  studying  the 
Magyar  language  and  had  a  much  better  acquaint- 
ance with  it  than  I  to-day  possess.  Distrusting  my 
present  very  slender  knowledge  of  that  powerful 
tongue,  I  have  carefully  compared  them  with  the  work 
of  other  translators  .in  French,  German  and  Italian, 
and  offer  them  in  the  belief  that  they  present  a  correct 
idea  of  the  poet  and  his  writings. 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 
Philadelphia, 

320  S.  Eleventh  St. 


IT  RAIXETH,  RAINETH,  RAINETH. 

T  raineth,  raineth,  raineth, 
And  kisses  pour  in  showers, 
My  fevered  lips  speed  blessings 
Upon  thy  loving  hours. 
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It  lightens,  lightens,  lightens, 
And  rain  falls  with  the  levin  ; 
From  'neath  my  dove's  sweet  eyelids 
Flash  glowing  fires  to  heaven. 

A  thunder-cloud's  behind  us. 
Its  mutterings  have  begun, 
See,  there's  your  mother  coming — 
Perhaps  I'd  better  run. 
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THE   WOLF'S  STORY. 

T  T  THAT  :  dost  thou  gorge,  comrade,  with  bloody 
VV      tooth. 
While  we  are  racked  by  famine's  pain,  forsooth  ! 

The  winter's  bitter  and  no  soul  draws  nigh. 
The  storm-king's  steeds  roar  madly  as  they  fly. 

There's  ne'er  a  trace  of  flesh,  nor  human  blood, 
Say,  let  us  know,  from  whence  has  come  thy  food," 

So  spake  the  wolves,  to  wolf  returning  home,  . 
And  sniffed  his  jaws,  beflecked  with  gor}'  foam. 

"In  yon  lone  hut,  a  shepherd  and  his  wife. 
By  heather  circled,  live  their  married  life. 

Behind  the  house,  the  sheep  are  in  their  stall, 
Whose  tender  bleatings  most  inviting  call. 

To  that  abode  when  all  at  midnight  slept, 
A  spruce,  young  chap  and  I  in  silence  crept. 

He  thought  the  willing  beauty's  kiss  to  feel, 
I  hoped  on  good,  fat  sheep  to  make  my  meal. 

Soft  through  the  kitchen  slunk  he  o'er  the  stones. 
But  I — I  got  no  sheep — I  crunched  his  bones." 
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/  STRA  YED  FROM  MY  MAIDEN. 

1  STRAYED  from  my  maiden 
Who  loved  me  so  true, 
Her  kisses  at  farewell 

My  heart  pierced  through. 

Long  aeons  have  vanished, 

Long  years  have  rolled  oe'r. 

The  pangs  I  then  suffered 
Consume  me  no  more. 

The  anguish  of  Parting 

Was  cured  by  Time's  wheel, 

The  sweets  of  her  kisses 
Forever  I  feel. 
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THE   VAGABOXD. 

MANKIND  is  born  in  shackles, 
His  ^^^l^s  forever  chained, 
His  hfe  and  thoughts  and  actions, 
By  Higher  Powers  ordained. 
And  so  the  word  came  to  me, 

By  Fate's  unmoved  decree, 
"For  this  wert  thou  created 
A  vagabond  to  be  I" 

Near  Debrezin  I  wander 

With  Burschen-manner  gay, 
I  kiss  and  drink  my  greetings, 

Then  speed  me  on  my  w'ay. 
'Tis  here  and  there  I  travel, 

It's  jolly  fun  for  me. 
For  this  was  I  created 

A  vagabond  to  be  ! 

Just  now  a  Fate  that's  bitter 

Weighs  sorely  on  my  breast. 
Tied  in  my  trade's  strict  fetters 

In  one  dull  place  I  rest. 
But  not  too  long  I'll  tarr\-. 

For  something  whispers  me, 
I'll  soon  be  off  a-roaming, 

A  vagabond  I'll  be  1 
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ACCURSED  FOREVER  BE   THAT 
EARTH. 

ACCURSED  forever  be  that  earth 
Where  once  there  grew  a  tree, 
Cut  down  and  wrought  by  care  and  skill 
A  cradle  formed  for  me  ; 
Accursed  forever  be  the  hands 
That  placed  it  in  the  loam, 
Accursed  be  the  sun  and  rain 
That  ripened  it  to  bloom. 

But  blest  forever  be  that  soil 

In  which  the  tree  has  grown 

From  which  the  skillful  arm  hath  wrought 

The  coffin  I  shall  own  ; 

And  ever  blessed  be  those  hands 

That  placed  it  in  the  earth, 

And  blessed  be  the  sun  and  rain 

That  quickened  its  swift  birth. 
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BEST  WISH. 

THIS  thought  forever  keeps  me  on  the  rack, 
That  I  shall  die  upon  a  pillowed  couch  ! 
Consumed,  to  wither  like  a  flower  that  fades 
Within  whose  bosom  hides  a  secret  worm  ; 
To  melt  away,  like  to  a  taper  slow 
That  burns  and  drips,  in  lonely  room  forgot ; 
Oh,  grant  me  God,  to  die  no  death  like  this, 
Oh,  grant  me,  never,  never,  thus  to  die  I 
Rather  as  falls  a  tree  by  lightning  riven, 
Or  by  the  whirlwind  torn  forth  from  its  roots  ! 
Or  like  a  rock  that  from  the  mountain-side 
An  earth-and-heaven- shaking  thunder  peal 
Hurls  headlong  down  the  vale. 
But,  if  perchance  some  long-enslaved  race, 
A-wearied  of  its  yoke,  steps  proudly  forth 
With  anger-purpled  brow,  and  crimsoned  flag 
Bearing  in  bloody  marks  these  holy  words, 
"  Freedom  for  all  the  world," — and  when  the  land 
From  East  to  West  its  conquering  standard  feels, 
And  from  the  earth  t)- rants  are  blotted  out, 
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Then  grant  that  I  on  gon-  battle-field 

Pour  out  my  young  blood  from  my  gleeful  heart, 

Breathe  forth  from  happy  lips  a  glad  farewell, 

'Midst  clash  of  steel,  and  blare  of  brazen  throats. 

And  thundering  cannon's-roar  and  hurtling  balls ; 

My  gallant  steed  shall  bear  my  lifeless  clay 

On  the  red  field  where  Freedom  has  been  v.on. 

And  leave  my  frame  a  torn  and  trodden  corpse. 

There  let  them  seek  the  mangled,  scattered  bones, 

And  bury  all  the  dead  within  one  trench, 

To  solemn  anthems,  notes  of  faithful  woe, 

And  crape-decked  standards  wave  above  the  tomb 

Where  Freedom's  heroes  sleep  their  last  long  sleep 

Who  died  for  thee,  oh  holy  Liberty  I 
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THE  MAGYAR  NOBLEMAN. 

THE  bloody  falchions  of  my  sires 
Hang  by  their  hilts  consumed  by  blight, 
To  rust  a  prey,  their  brightness  gone — 
Yet  I'm  a  noble  Magyar  knight  I 

Afar  from  toil  I  spend  my  life 

And  live  my  best  asleep  at  night, 

For  none  should  work  save  peasant-born — 

And  I'm.  a  noble  Mag}-ar  knight  I 

Make  smooth  my  path,  thou  laboring  boor, 
Thy  horse  shall  bear  me  on  my  flight, — 
How  can  I  go  my  way  afoot  ? 
For  I'm  a  noble  Magyar  knight  I 

Why  should  I  live  by  learning's  aid  ? 
The  learned  live  in  sorn,'  plight ; 
Ne'er  write  a  word  for  me  to  read — • 
For  I'm  a  noble  Mag}'ar  knight ! 
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Some  things  I  know,  but  very  few — 
You'll  rarely  find  one  like  me  quite, 
I  eat  and  drink  my  lusty  fill 
For  I'm  a  noble  Magyar  knight  I 

I  pay  no  taxes,  no,  not  I, 
Have  money  sometimes,  though  a  mite, 
My  debts  no  man  that  lives  can  count — 
For  I'm  a  noble  Mag}'ar  knight  I 

My  fatherland  weeps  hundred  woes, 
Shall  I  then  seize  my  sword  and  fight  ? 
Nonsense  I  her  griefs  will  cure  with  time  ; 
Yet  I'm  a  gallant  Magyar  knight  I 

And  when  my  life  I've  smoked  away, 
(Ancestral  home  I  Ancestral  right  I) 
To  heaven  will  angels  bear  my  clay 
For  I'm  a  noble  Magyar  knight! 
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THE  NOBLEMAN. 

THEY  drag  a  scoundrel  to  the  stocks, 
A  cudgel  shall  his  sins  repay, 
What  shabby  deeds  and  tricks  he  wrought 
None  but  the  Evil  One  can  say. 

But  yet  he  lifts  his  head  and  shouts, 
"  Let  no  one  dare  lay  hands  on  me, 
A  nobleman  am  I ;  the  law 
Protects  from  blows  nobility." 

Hearest  thou,  oh  deep-dishonored  ghost 
Of  days  gone  by,  thy  modern  shame  ? 
Nor  shall  he  feel  the  scourge's  thongs — 
The  gallows  shall  its  victim  claim. 
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LET  US  DRINK, 

HE  whose  lips  no  maiden  kisses 
Let  him  drain  his  glass, 
Then  he'll  think  all  pretty  damsels 
Are  his  as  they  pass. 

Let  him  drink  who  never  feeleth 
In  his  pockets  gold, 
Then  he'll  carry  in  his  brain-pan 
All  the  world  doth  hold. 

Let  him  drink  who's  full  of  trouble 
Wear}^  sick  at  heart, 
And  his  griefs,  like  shoulder-shrugging. 
Quick  from  him '11  part. 

Poor  am  I,  and  have  no  maiden, 
And  I'm  racked  with  pain. 
So  I  drink  my  cares  to  smother 
Thrice  and  thrice  again. 
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SEE  I  IN  MY  DREAMS  ? 

SEE  I  in  my  dreams, 
Or  doth  my  fancy  stray  ? 
She  who  stands  before  me 
A  maiden  or  a  fay  ? 

If  maiden,  or  if  fay, 

Won't  trouble  much  my  sleep, 
If  she  at  once  will  love  me 

With  passion  strong  and  deep. 
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OBLIVION. 

OBLIVION  :     King  of  kings  \ 
The  wide,  wide  world's  his  palace, 
Within  whose  bounds  he  paces  to  and  fro. 
And  there's  no  place  wherein  his  foot  falls  not. 
And  where  he  steps,  and  where  he  standeth  still 
Becomes  a  waste,  and  desert  dreary  spot ; 
Around  about  him  broken  crowns  lie  strown 
And  mouldering  cradles,  flowers  whose  bloom  is  sped. 
And  mangled  hearts,  long  crumbled  into  dust. 
And  pangs  frozen  to  stone. 
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LOXGING  FOR  DEATH. 

A  COFFIN  and  a  lonely  grave 
Deep  in  the  earth  for  me, 
Where  at  the  last  Fll  take  my  rest 
From  care  and  trouble  free. 

Oh,  double  curse  of  mind  and  soul. 
The  Vengeance  of  my  life  I 

Why  do  thy  tortures  rend  and  sear, 
Yet  fail  to  end  my  strife  ? 

This  raging  fever  of  the  brain 

That  to  the  stars  would  sweep, — 

WTiy  doth  a  cruel  fate  ordain 
Below  on  earth  to  creep  ? 

Why  when  to  Heaven  my  soul  soars  free 

No  angel's  wings  have  I  ? 
When  I  would  fain  immortal  feel, 

Must  I  a  mortal  die  ? 
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And  why,  when  all  I  crave  is  but 

That  Heaven  should  peace  restore, 

O'er  each  fleet  joy  my  fevered  heart 
Exudes  envenomed  gore  ? 

And  when  at  last  my  wearied  breast 

Feels  thrills  of  Paradise, 
Why  doth  each  stroke  throughout  my  veins 

Send  bolts  of  death-cold  ice  ? 


A  coffin  and  a  lonely  grave 
Deep  in  the  earth  for  me. 

Where  at  the  last  I'll  rest  my  fill. 
From  care  and  trouble  free  I 
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THE   TWO  WANDERERS. 

THE  brook  ripples  on  in  its  home, 
The  rambler's  afar  from  his  land, 
As  dosvn  the  bleak  mountain's  rock-side 
The  twain  saunter  on  by  the  strand. 

Heartsore,  with  faint,  flagging  step, 
The  wayfaring  Bursch  onward  creeps  ; 
With  cheer)'  and  frolicsome  tone 
The  brook  gurgles  down  the  high  steeps. 

His  hps  in  deep  anguish  are  silenced, 
His  heart  overburthened  with  woe, 
But  merry's  the  voice  of  the  streamlet. 
And  joyous  its  waves  as  they  flow. 

The  mountains  stand  firm  on  their  bases. 
The  brook  and  the  wanderer  make 
In  silence  their  way  down  the  valley, 
In  silence  their  steps  they  both  take. 
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^^^ly  have  ye  your  roles  exchanged, 
Oh  brooklet  and  wandering  boy  ? 
Thou  traveller,  o'erfreighted  with  sorrow. 
Thou  runnel,  erst  teeming  with  joy. 

In  silence  the  waves  ripple  on, 
The  streamlet  is  speechless  and  sad  ; 
The  wanderer's  breast  carols  loud 
A  song  of  rejoicing  so  glad. 


The  brooklet  was  losing  its  fount. 
Afar  from  its  home  in  mute  pain. 
The  exile  with  happiness  beaming 
Was  nearincr  his  home  once  ac^ain. 
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THE  SNOW. 

THE  snow,  the  cerement  of  the  Hfeless  earth 
From  heaven  fell 
On  churchyard  drear, 
So  white  and  cool. 
Then  came  the  Sun  with  saddened  ray  and  looked 

Askant  and  dim 
O'er  the  wide  realm  where  dead  unnumbered  dwelt. 

The  sleet  left  ne'er  a  tomb  nor  grave  undecked, 

Save  where  Etelka  slept 

No  snow-flake  fell. 
'Twas  not  the  glow  sped  from  the  Sun's  warm  sheen 

That  from  her  mound 
Burnt  all  the  snow  away — 'twas  my  hot  tears ! 
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IN  THE  FOREST. 

BLACK  night  bends  down  upon  the  tangled  woods. 
The  road  winds  in  and  out  in  doubtful  maze. 
My  footsteps  wander  in  uncertain  tracks  ; 
WTio  shall  appear  to  guide  my  erring  ways  ? 

For  many  and  many  a  year,  above  my  head, 
These  starr)^  fires  have  burned  from  pole  to  pole. 
If  to  their  rays  he  lends  confiding  faith 
Say,  shall  the  traveler  find  a  certain  goal  ? 

A  thousand  times  more  dazzling  than  these  orbs 
Shines  forth  the  magic  of  a  maiden's  eyes ; 
And  I  who  fondly  trusted  to  their  truth 
By  suffering  found  that  falsehood  in  them  lies. 
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MYSELF. 

GOD'S  garden  is  the  world. 
Foul  weeds  as  well  as  flowers  in  that  field 
All  human  beings  are  ; 

And  sure  of  all  the  seed-germs  in  that  ground 
The  ver}'  least  am  I ; 
Yet  if  he  please  to  stand  close  to  my  side 
Then,  through  his  grace  perhaps  no  weed  I'll  be. 

My  heart  unsullied  to  its  deepest  depths, 
The  fire  that  glows  within  it  came  from  hbn  ; 
In  chastity  that  flame  hath  ever  burned 
Upon  the  altar  of  my  heavenly  soul. 
Within  a  heart  kept  pure  through  weal  and  woe. 

Build  not  thy  hopes  on  Fortune's  fleeting  smile, 
Think  upon  what  has  passed  above  my  brow, 
How  easily  I'm  moved  to  good  and  ill ; 
The  morrow  carries  off  this  morning's  boon. 
Returns  perhaps  that  which  it  yester'  took — 
For  change  eternal  springs  from  Fortune's  wheel. 
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Like  to  the  plains  from  whence  I  took  my  birth 

In  active  deeds  my  soul  hath  ever  been 

A  flat  and  even  road  ; 

And  what  I  say  is  graven  on  my  heart, 

I  struggle  ever  onwards  to  my  goal, 

Upon  the  road  I  seek  naught,  right  or  left. 

Within  my  breast  a  tree  which  heaven's  kind  hand 
Once  planted,  grew  and  lived — the  tree  of  love  ! 
Would  all  its  leaves  were  crowns  to  deck  my  brow, 
Then  would  I  give  each  crown  and  flower  and  leaf 
A  holy  offering  to  my  Father-land  I 
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HERE    STAXD   I  AT  THE    CROSSING- 
WAY. 

HERE  stand  I  at  the  crossing-way, 
WTiither  shall  my  footsteps  stray  ? 
To  the  East  one  pathway  bends, 
To  the  West  another  trends. 

But  whichever  road  I  take 
Little  odds  to  me  'twill  make, 
For  my  life,  where'er  I  go, 
Must  be  spent  in  pang  and  woe, 

WTierefore  do  I  fail  to  see 
^^Tlich  most  quick  brings  death  to  me  ? 
For  the  one  that  pleases  best 
Leads  me  to  eternal  rest : 
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THE    GOLDEN  BEAMS    OE  THE 
YOUTHEUL  SUX. 

THE  golden  beams  of  the  youthful  sun 
Caress  the  antique  earth, 
In  kisses  deep  and  hot  they  meet, 
In  glowing  love  and  mirth. 

\\Tiere  Donau  rolls  its  silver}-  flood. 

On  castle,  rock  and  fell, 
On  tower,  hall  and  casement  high. 

The  Sun's  warm  kisses  dwell. 

Of  frolic  love  its  ray  is  full 

On  earth  and  sky  and  wave — 

Perchance  its  gaze  has  never  looked 
Upon  Etelka's  grave  I 
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THE  MAXI  AC  {AZ  OR  ÜLT). 

WHY  dost  thou  trouble  me  ? 
Away — ^begone, 
I'm  busied  with  a  heavy  work  ;  I  haste. 
I  wind  a  scourge,  a  scourge  of  Hving  flame, 
I  weave  a  whip,  knit  from  the  sunbeam's  ray, 
With  which  ril  lash  and  smite  the  hollow  world. 
Perchance  'twill  shriek, — ^but  I  shall  laugh  and  smile 
As  once  it  laughed  and  smiled  when  my  shrieks  rang. 
Haha  I  'Tis  always  so — a  laugh  or  cry. 
But  Death  keeps  ever  calling  out,  Be  still / 
And  now  I'm  dead  a  long,  long  wear\'  time, 
A  venomed  poison  trickled  in  my  heart. 
From  those  who  at  my  table  drank  my  wine. 
And  then,  what  think  you  did  these  murderers  fierce 
To  wash  away  the  stain  of  their  vile  deed  ? 
As  I  lay  cold  and  stiff  upon  my  bier 
They  cried  and  wept,  embraced  my  lifeless  clay. 
Would  that  I  could  have  quickly  leapt  on  high 
With  speed  of  thought  their  noses  bit  away. 
But  yet  I  did  it  not,  my  thoughts  ran  thus  : 
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Keep  your  long  noses,  when  my  body  stinks 

May  the  vile  odor  choke  you  all  to  death  ! 

Haha!  Haha! 

Where  have  they  dug  my  grave  ?  In  Afric's  sands  ? 

That  would  be  luck,  indeed,  for  then  perhaps 

Hyaenas  soon  would  tear  me  from  the  sod. 

This  beast  was  once  my  only  benefactor, 

Yet  e'en  on  him  I  played  a  wicked  trick. 

He  would  my  bones,  and  nothing  but  my  bones, 

But  I  threw  to  him  my  warm,  beating  heart. 

And  't\vas  so  bitter  that  the  poor  brute  died. 

Haha! 

So  goes  it  e'er  with  him  who'd  fain  do  good 

To  man. 

And  what  is  man  ?     Some  say  a  flower's  root 

Whose  blossom  buds  aloft  in  Heaven's  pure  realm. 

But  'tis  not  true  ;  for  man's  a  flower,  I'm  sure 

Whose  roots  hang  low  in  deepest  pit  of  hell, 

It  was  a  wise  man  once  who  taught  me  this, 

A  very  Solomon,  but  such  a  fool 

That  fell  Starvation  robbed  him  of  his  life. 

Why  stole  he  not  ?     Why  did  he  rather  die  ? 

Haha  ? 

But  wherefore  laugh  I,  like  a  silly  fool .'' 

In  sooth  I'd  better  cr}-,  and  cry  my  fill, 

To  see  the  follies  of  this  wicked  world. 
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From  out  his  eyes  of  cloud  hath  God  himself 

Full  oft  bemoaned  the  thing  that  he  hath  made. 

But,  pshaw — of  what  avail  are  Heaven's  tears  ? 

They  trickle  on  the  powdered,  dusty  earth 

Which  man  each  day  grinds  low  beneath  his  tread, 

And  then,  of  Heavenly  tears,  what  then  is  made  ? 

Mud— Haha  ! 

O  Heaven,  heaven,  thou  vet'ran  long  since  sped. 

Thy  pension  is  the  glittering  Sun ;  thy  slimy  garb's 

The  clouds. 

So  is  the  time-worn  veteran  driven  forth 

And  all  his  faithful  services  have  brought 

Are  empty  honor  and  a  shredded  gown. 

Haha! 

And  can  ye  tell  what't  means  in  human  speech 

When  shrieks  the  quail  his  pitty-palatty-pi  ? 

He  says.  Take  heed  of  woman  I 

For  woman  attracts  as  naturally  the  man 

As  foaming  oceans  draw  the  rivers'  flow. 

Wherefore  ?     In  both  events  to  suck  them  dry  ! 

A  pretty  thing,  a  creature  soft  and  sweet, 

A  lovely  form,  but  deadly  too  for  sure  ; 

A  golden  goblet  full  of  venomed  drug. 

And  I  have  drunk  thee  deep,  oh  Love  ! 

The  tiniest  droplet  from  thy  cup  far  sweeter  is 

Than  a  great  sea  of  honey. 
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But  yet  the  tiniest  droplet's  deadlier  far 

Than  a  huge  ocean  filled  with  fellést  poison. 

Has  thou  not  seen  the  roaring,  raging  main, 

When  howling  storms  like  to  a  sower  spread 

Their  seeds  of  death  ? 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  dark,  dread,  peasant  man 

Who  bears  on  high  the  levin's  blazing  scythe  ? 

Haha  '. 

When  ripened  full  the  fruit  it  leaves  the  branch  ; 

And  thou,  oh  earth,  art  ripe,  yea  overripe, 

And  soon  thy  time  must  come. 

But  I'll  be  patient  yet ;  till  'morrow  wait, 

And  if  the  morning  bring  not  day  of  doom, 

I'll  burrow  deep  within  the  hollow  globe, 

I'll  fill  it  up  with  powder,  spring  the  mine. 

And  blow  earth's  shattered  fragments  into  space  ! 

Haha! 
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